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with them, but he quietly replied: "Nerve sometimes
counts for a lot of marks," and persuaded me to go up.
I did, and came out second of a considerable number of
candidates for two vacancies.

I had one stroke of good and one of bad luck. I was
quite 'hopeless at mathematics and felt sure I should fail
to qualify. I had overheard my mathematical coach say
of me: "He has got the brains of a pigeon," and I had
felt sorry for the pigeon. Failure to qualify in any one
subject meant being thrown out altogether.

I was given a paper of eighteen mathematical ques-
tions, no less than ten of which I had repeatedly worked
up with my coach. I rattled off the answers and had the
nous not to touch the remaining eight. I left it to be
inferred that I was a slow worker and had not had time
to complete the paper.

The stroke of bad luck was over my Italian paper.
In those days people were presumably honourable, and
a candidate was instructed to write his name at the head
of the paper bearing his answers. In after years this
was sternly forbidden and a number was substituted for
a name "to prevent collusion,"

In the viva vace when my Italian examiner heard my
name he got terribly excited, and asked if I were any
relation of the Capitano Fleetwood Wilson who used to
live in Florence. I replied that I was his son. He
burst into tears, threw his arms round my neck, kissed
me repeatedly, and then informed me that my father had
saved him from being shot by the Austrians. In due
course he gave me 291 marks out of a possible 300. He
doubtless left out the nine "for the look of the thing."